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The Steelmen Look at the 


Schuman Plan 
* 


fx. Scuxuttz: Many Americans believe that a United States of Europe 
st be organized. Returning members of the Senate and House 
e spoken out, again and again, in recent weeks in favor of a Western 
opean union and the creation of a strong European army. The 
uman Plan, which places the steel and coal industries of six coun- 
; under a single authority, may or may not be the first step toward 
deral union of Western Europe. 

is clear now, however, that the Schuman Plan will be organized. 

- month, France, by a vote of 377 to 232, committed itself for fifty 
's to the Schuman Plan. West Germany, the other day, did the same, 
ng 232 to 143. 
oal and steel—France and Germany—they represent the hopes and 
s of Europe. Britain clearly is both hopeful and fearful. Last Thurs- 
we were told, by none less than Mr. Churchill, “The new unity 
wing up in Europe is nowhere more hopeful than between France 
Germany.” But this was not an indorsement of the Schuman Plan. 
_ government, on the other hand, has not only supported the Schu- 
: Plan but has wanted Britain to join. What will the six European 
atries who are joining the Schuman Plan and pooling their coal and 
‘industries do with it? 
‘ining with me today in this discussion are two Americans who 
w what the Schuman Plan is all about: First, Mr. Clarence B. Ran- 
president of the Inland Steel Company, who is the author of two 
ble articles which have appeared recently in Atlantic Monthly, dis- 
ing these issues and reporting his views, developed in many conver- 
is with many European presidents of steel industries and European 
srnment officials. And also joining me is Mr. George W. Ball, a 
thington attorney, who was a consultant to the French government 
€ preparation of the Schuman Plan and who has written a book 
e Schuman Plan which will be published soon. Mr. Ball, what are 
easons for the Schuman Plan? What is the plan? 
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Mr. Baty: The reasons for the Schuman Plan are twofold. First, 
is the political reason, and, secondly, there is the economic reason 
my belief, based upon the feelings of the men who proposed the 
and who have carried the major laboring oar in seeing it deve 
that the political purpose is far the more important. The politica 
pose is to see that the conflict between France and Germany, whic 
resulted now in three wars, is finally brought to an end by u 
those two countries in a working federal arrangement. 

The second purpose, which is related to this and a part of it, 
some ways larger than it, is to see that Western Europe takes th 
step toward the building of a strong federation—a federation wt 
one of the essentials to the maintenance of peace in the world. 

The major new idea which the plan introduced is the ide: 
the countries of Western Europe could take a step toward fede 
by making what, in the words of Foreign Minister Schuman, was 
progress on a limited but decisive front rather than doing wha 
have done in the past—making inconsequential progress on a very 
front. The distinction is that the Schuman Plan has a limited : 
matter but represents great progress. Rather than trying to cov 
whole subject matter of the political relations of the European 
tries, it makes only very limited progress toward that end. I shot 
that the countries proposed to join the plan were France and Ger 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Italy. 

To achieve its political purpose, the plan sets up what is call 
European Coal and Steel Community, which comprises a full set 
litical institutions in which the principle of division of powers is 
nized. The executive is represented by what is called the High A 
ity; the judicial power by what is called the Court of Justice; tl 
liamentary power by what is called the Common Assembly. 

In addition, because of the fact that the Coal and Steel Com: 
will not have jurisdiction over the whole economic life of th 
ponent countries, there is created a Council of Ministers, which \ 
as a body to relate what action is taken by the Community w 
segments of the economies of the component countries which ; 
under the jurisdiction of the Community. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I wonder if we might take this as a backgrou 
part of the statement which helps us see what the Schuman Plan 
have already given us a good deal of the political structure in 
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will operate as the six countries become members as they join and it is 
anized; but before we go further in that direction, Mr. Randall, how 
you see the Schuman Plan? 


Mr. Ranpatt: My compliments to you, George Ball! That was an 
ellent exposition of the ideal that underlies Monsieur Schuman’s 
yposal. I think that we are fortunate also in having you here today, 
tause I suspect that you are one of the few men now living who under- 
ads the complex provisions of this program, and probably the only 
: in the United States. 

| happen to have been in Paris on the very day when Monsieur Schu- 
n announced this plan, and I had many conferences with steelmakers 
1 government officials. I was thrilled at this bold, decisive step toward 
ice and unity. Peace-loving people everywhere reacted warmly to it. 
vey reacted warmly because they had not yet understood what it was. 
I have come to study it through the months which have followed, 
doubts have outweighed my enthusiasm. 


Ar. ScHuttz: Let us now bring the detail of the organization a bit to 
surface here. But, first, let me say that it is quite clear from what each 
jou has said that you are both authorities in this matter, and anyone 
10 has heard these few comments realizes this at once. But this is a 
'y difficult and complex matter. You have doubts, Randall; you, Ball, 
' quite the contrary. Do you want to develop further this very point 
‘ich now seems to be in the foreground as Randall speaks—that is, 
Abts about the way the economic provisions in the Schuman organi- 


‘i 


-on and plan will, in fact, work out? 


r. Baty: In order to have any appreciation of what the Schuman 

n proposes to do on the economic side, we must take a very brief look 

/he present situation of the coal and steel markets in Western Europe. 
‘ould suggest that you might outline that very briefly. 


fr. Scuuttrz: But we do also have to look at the provisions of the 


‘fz. Scuutrz: I would be glad to say a word here, and Randall is cer- 
ly more at home in these facts than I am. I should simply say that 
coal and steel industry in Europe in many ways is chaotic. This 
art of the war and the aftermath of the war. It is part of the history 
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of Europe in some respects—subsidies, nationalizations in part o 
whole, trade barriers, price controls, and a long history of cartels. 
my taste, it is a very chaotic scene which one sees. Would you 4 
with that at all, Randall? 


Mr. Ranpatu: I would not agree at all that the steel indust 
Europe is chaotic. The trade barriers are no problem of the steel i 
try. The steelmakers of Europe have, in my judgment, done a mag| 
cent job in coming back to full production quickly since the war. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Why can you say that the trade barriers are of no 
cern to the steelmakers? 


Mr. Ranpatt: By that I mean to say, of course, that they are 
cerned about the trade barriers, but the existence of the trade ba 
is not something which they created. The barriers are the functiq 
government. I did not want you to leave the impression that the 2 
production of steel was in chaos, because it is not. 


Mr. Scuurtz: Do you mean to say that the pricing of coal, wh 
also in this discussion, in Europe makes any sense? 


Mr. Ranpatt: I think that it makes very little sense; but it mak 
. . . } 
sense because it is a function of government and not of free enter 


Mr. Scuutrz: This is part of the chaos of which I am thinking. 


Mr. Batt: Let me try to bring the ideas of you two gentlemen tog) 
as I understand them. It seems to me that what the market sit | 
in Western Europe presently represents is an evolution of a whole} 
of individual national markets which are characterized not only by 
ernment interference with the free movement of goods between 
tries—that is, barriers based on national boundaries—but also by aj 
many restrictive practices which have grown up over the years, of 
double pricing of coal, to which you, Schultz, just referred, is 0 
ample—where, for example, the coal of the Ruhr is sold at one 
to German producers and at a much higher price to producers in fq 
countries. All this gives the steel industry of Germany a great 4 


tage. Do you agree with that? 


Mr. Scuuttz: I simply feel that the Europeans, including the 9 
have had a stupid pricing of coal in this postwar period. The 
prices outside which are different from what they are inside. They 
in communities, in countries; and this is part of policy and goverg 
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‘sions. I also should argue, again, that I think there is a history of 
elization on the Continent which is very bad. It is also part of this 
,e; and I do not see the Schuman Plan Authority breaking in and 
iking through this. This is where I am going to join you, Randall, 
ause I think, Ball, you have to tell us now what the provisions of this 
jaman Plan are like and why they will bring order out of what I call 


‘x. Bat: The first and major objective of the Schuman Plan, in its 
somic aspects, is to substitute for the system of individual national 
kets of Europe a single common market and to create within that 
‘le common market conditions in which the competitive winds can 
17 freely; conditions in which people can buy and sell without being 
ited by either national boundaries or by the interference of private, 
‘ctive action in the form of cartels or discriminatory agreements. 
within this single national market the institutions of the com- 
“ity are to see to it that the restrictive practices which have impaired 
} ree movement of goods in the past and have impaired the exercise 
»mpetition in the past are eliminated. 

ow, to achieve these purposes the High Authority has as its instru- 
‘tan antitrust law which is more far-reaching and goes much farther 
deeper than even the antitrust laws of the United States. Since you 
} referred to the cartel history in Europe, I think that this is a fact 
'e very greatest significance. It represents one of the really amazing 


Plan. I judge that you accept the language as being almost ideal, 
j}ou not, Randall? 


¥x. Ranpati: With respect to competition? 


african lawyer. 
.. Scuuttz: A compliment to our guest here. 
'. Bat: Quite undeserved, I assure you. 


.. Scuuttz: Now, if the language is so well drawn, why do you 
| these reservations about what will be done? 
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Mar. Ranpati: With respect to the policing of competition? 


Mr. ScHuttz: Yes. 


Mr. Ranpati: I make two points. If the Schuman Plan were or 
ized for no other purpose than to police the free market and mair 
competition, I think that I could support it. It is the other powers 0 
and death which it holds over industry—it is the threat to the riski 
private capital; it is the threat to the initiative of men who head 
great steel industries in Europe—which bother me. But on the que’ 
of competition, the thing which obviously I do not like is that the 
man Plan perpetuates the crisis psychology under which we in A 
have lived for twenty years. 


Mr. Scuutrz: The calling of emergencies? 


Mr. Ranpatt: The High Authority has the right to bring into 
the old NRA—the codes, the Blue Eagle, the quotas, the allocation 
all the trappings of a planned economy if it decides that ther 
crisis. And who ever heard of a politician who could not find a 


Mr. Scuutrz: I sense or feel, as I listen to what each of you h 
so far, that you are in complete agreement on at least two very 
provisions of the Schuman Plan. One is the breaking down of t 
riers among this complex of six countries. 


Mr. Bax: Right! 

Mr. Scuuttz: These include the quantitative restrictions, the 
the imports, the duties, tariffs, et cetera, et cetera. Secondly, you ay 
much agreed that the principle of competition which is written ir 
plan and the language and the intent of that language are awfull} 
to ideal. : 


Mr. Ranpatt: Absolutely. 
Mr. Bax: Without question. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Randall says that he sees also as a part of the 
the provisions and language under the guise or excuse of emer 
that minimum prices, maximum prices, investment decisions, € 
be invoked. Do these create apprehensions in your mind, Ball? 


Mr. Bax: In looking at these provisions, we have to realize 
Schuman Plan is. The Schuman Plan is an attempt to set up 
government over a limited subject matter which is to last fo 
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tury. No one can read the treaty which creates the Schuman Plan 
mmunity without a realization that the main objective which was 
he minds of the people who drafted it was that the institutions of the 
mmunity should do two things: They should see to it that compe- 
yn is not interfered with by national states and they should see to it 
t competition is not interfered with by cartels and collective action. 
wever, the treaty could not be left at this point because what it did 
; to take away from national governments their power to interfere 
coal and steel matters, to take away that power for fifty years. In 
er for a national government which has some responsibility to its 
ple for the maintenance of a full-employment policy—or for the 
intenance of the general welfare, let us put it in those terms—to be 
ling to give away its sovereign power to interfere when an emer- 
cy requires it and to see that a crisis does not carry to the point where 
ister results, it was necessary to invest those powers somewhere, and 
y were invested in the High Authority. But at that time provisions 
e drafted in the treaty setting up such safeguards as to prevent, in 
opinion, the exercise of those powers unless a real, bona fide, honest 
is does exist. 

ut I do not think that we could do what Randall proposes, as I under- 
id it, which is to have the sovereign states give away those powers 
have them lodged nowhere. That would be an act of total irre- 
asibility on the part of the sovereign governments. 


fr. Rana: It is not the setting-up of the power to police compe- 
mn which disturbs me. 


Ir, Batt: No, I understand that. 


{r. Ranpat: It is the other powers which are linked with it. For 
mple, is it not true that the High Authority would have the power 
™ whether a given company may go into the money markets to 
re capital? Is it not true that the High Authority would have the 
ver, under certain circumstances, to determine the level of wages 
plant? Could they not determine the level of the so-called “social 
ices”? Could they, in fact, not, if they wished, absolutely determine 
ther one company shall succeed and another fail? 


R. Scuutrz: I want, for the moment, to say two things. One is that 
chuman Plan on the economic side can evolve in one of two direc- 
. It might evolve substantially toward the competitive ideal. This 
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is a possibility. The other is that it may become a supermonopoly- 
cartel with government sanctions, if you please, in the sense of the whe 
six countries. Now, these are two extreme possibilities. That it will n 
evolve toward the competitive ideal, though not necessarily to the oth 
extreme, is Randall’s view in substantial part and is also I believe mit 
as I have spoken. But I think that I do have to say to you, Randall, th 
the will to compete is what is lacking in these European countries. Is 
really the Authority and the Schuman Plan against which you 
speaking? Rather are you not concerned about the fact that in Eur 
this desire to create, the competitive ideal, does not exist in gove 
ments, in peoples, in industry and that this is really our great conc 
today? 


Mr. Ranpatv: I could not agree more. I deplore the inclination of 
European businessman to draw away from competition. He fears 
and that is his weakness. I would want to see our country throw 
influence always behind free enterprise, and I conceive the free mar 
as policed by vigorous competition as a part of free enterprise. 


Mk. Scuutrz: Right. 


Mr. Ranpat: But I do not regard it as suitable, in reaching tow 
those ends, to add these other economic powers which this super, cos 
bureaucracy will have over free enterprise. 


Mr. Scuuttz: You see, Ball, you have to ask Randall this quest} 
now: Let us suppose that we did not get the Schuman Plan; let us 
pose that it were not in the picture at all, how would we get the c 
petitive model established in Luxembourg, with only three steel mi 


Mr. Batt: That is right. 


Mk. Scuuttz: How in the world do you make the competitive m 
effective in that small, little country? 


Mr. Ranpati: One way would be to devote the Schuman Plan to 
point only and drop out all the economic planning. 


Mr. Batt: I know, but if you devote the Schuman Plan to that p 
only, and if you set it up for a substantial period of time, as I be 
you must if you are to have it effective (I think that a fifty-year tr 
in this context is an excellent idea), then are you going to leave i 
national governments the powers to intervene in an emergency 
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you going to ask the national governments to give up that power, 
ose it nowhere, and just hope that an emergency will not arise? 


Ar. Scuuttz: The issue of the emergencies and the misuse of these 
vers is very basic in what we are saying. I should drive you back, 
ugh, to my point that the will to have competition does not exist. 
is is the crux of our difficulty. This is the reason why I say that if I 
| to predict what will happen in the Schuman Plan, it is that it will 
ve toward a cartel kind of an approach toward the outside, the export- 
ort. Britain may become a victim of this. It may happen from inside 
1e way the equalization funds are used, the way the efficient plants 
harmed, the efficient at the price of the inefficient, and so on. But, 
in, I turn to you, Randall. Given the state of views, let us say in 
‘many—the whole experience with cartels, governments, the manner 
vhich things are done, and their whole history—how does one in such 
tuation achieve anything approaching the competitive ideal? 


Ax. Ranvatv: I do not think that that is an argument for the Schuman 
n. 


Ax. Scuuttz: No, I do not think it is; but it is our problem; it is the 
ic problem; it is what we must face. 


fr. Ranpatu: I am here to talk about the Schuman Plan, and I am 
osed to the Schuman Plan because of the definite loss of production 
ich will come in Europe through the stifling of initiative as we march 
ard socialism and supernationalization. 


fr. Bari: But I do not think that you have answered my question 
Il, which is: What do you do about these emergency powers? Do you 
ow them away? 


fr. Ranvatv: I do not like them here. I do not care what you do with 
n. They should not have them at all in Europe. 


fr. Bart: What you are proposing, then, it that there be no emer- 
cy provisions. 


fr. Ranpatt: We rejected the NRA and the Blue Eagle in the United 
‘es; how can we, with a clear conscience, impose it upon Europe? 


fk. Scuutrz: But now we are taking extreme views and coming to 
clusions, I think, way ahead of our evidence. Clearly earlier, Ran- 
» you and Ball said that the removal of all these barriers between 
ix countries is very important and that this certainly was going to 
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increase the national product. You say the misuse of these powers at the 
expense of the efficient firms—the Belgian steel firms’ being  subsi- 
dized, let us say—against the more efficient firms in other areas is a loss 
of national product. In either view you have not proved that the loss here 
is greater than the gain in the other; so we cannot come to a firm con- 
clusion on the limited evidence which we have presented. But I press 
the point. Perhaps we ought to ask at this juncture, since our views at 
least have been asserted quite forcefully, what Britain should have done. 
Should Britain be in the Schuman Plan? 


Mr. Bat: In my opinion it should not be because of the fact that 
Britain’s greater responsibilities lie toward the Commonwealth, and her 
greater interests lie toward the Commonwealth. In the history of all 
past efforts to move toward federation in Europe in the last few years 
the British influence has always been on the side of watering down a 
proposal, of changing it from what might initially be a kind of supra- 
national proposal into something which was merely an association of 
people working together. 


Mr. Ranpatt: I agree that Britain should not have entered the Schu- 
man Plan and that she should not now. But Britain proves my point. 
Her production has gone off one million tons under nationalization, 
and production of steel in Europe will fall under the Schuman Plan. 


Mr. Scuunrz: You are saying that the Schuman Plan, by definition, 
is nationalization. Is this your statement? 


Mar. Ranpat: I wish that I could be assured it would not become that. 


Mr. Batu: One point which we must clear up is that the Schuman 
Plan itself has nothing to do with the ownership of industry. It is very 
explicit in the treaty that it does not affect the way in which industry 
is owned. Industry will continue in private hands if it is now in private 


hands. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We have really very sharp views here, and they have 
been stated, I think, very effectively, certainly by each of you. We must 
try to pull these together at this point. Randall, what would be your 
summary of your views, as they have emerged here? 


Mr. Ranpatt: I think that the hope of gain is far outweighed by the 
certainty of loss. I think that this is too great a gamble to take. This is 
socialism on the march, the economic planner’s field day. I would not 
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want it in this country. I do not think that it should be put into effect 
in Europe. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Ball? 


Mr. Batv: I quite disagree with those views. I believe, in the first in- 
stance, that the Schuman Plan is a great political step forward, and I 
think that the wisdom of the Schuman Plan and the signing of the 
Schuman Plan Treaty has been, to some extent, vindicated by the dis- 
cussions of the European army, which would have been quite impos- 
sible had that first step not been taken, and by the recent decisions of the 
European ministers to meet at a future time and work toward the cre- 
ation of a European parliament. 

But, apart from those purely political achievements of the plan, I be- 
lieve that on the economic side it goes very far toward the creation of a 
free, competitive market in Europe. I know of no other way in which 
this could be achieved. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I have not stressed all the points which seem to me 
might have come into view, so I assert them in a sense now. I have 
stressed the cartel, which is a part of the culture and beliefs of this 
community about which we are talking. I also am worried about the 
fever for planning which is in France and is certainly in the foreground. 
I am also worried about the effect of the headquarters’ staff, or the 
NATO army organization, pushing in the wrong direction in these 
several matters as the Schuman Plan takes hold. But I do hold it as self- 
evident, with you, Ball, that a community of interest between France 
and Germany is fundamental if Europe is to achieve a renaissance. It 
seems to me that the Schuman Plan, very properly, renews this great 
hope. 

But now, Randall, I agree with you in this sense that at least it is my 
judgment that it is quite unlikely that the Schuman Plan will give 
Europe the competitive ideal, either in coal or in steel. Even though the 
High Authority stayed true to these principles, and they are well written 
in the plan, and tried above all else to police competition, as I believe 
it should, it will fall far short from this ideal, simply because in Europe, 
which is the mother of cartels, be it in governments, in industries, or 
among the people, the will to compete in my judgment, is very weak 
and brittle. 


THE SCOPE OF THE TREATY OF APRIL 18, 1951 
IMPLEMENTING THE SCHUMAN PLAN* 


THE European Coal and Steel Community is instituted for fifty years. 
It is open to all the countries that wish to participate in it. It will see that 
the common market is regularly supplied with raw materials and steel, 
by assuring to all consumers equal access to the sources of production. 
It will, at the same time, promote the development of exports. In brief, 
the national productions of coal and steel will no longer be subject to the 
legislation of the different States, but will come under the direct jurisdic- 
tion of the common institutions. Following are the four institutions of 
the Coal and Steel Community. 

1. The High Authority is in fact the executive power of the Com- 
munity. It is composed of eight members appointed by agreement among 
the Governments of the participating nations, plus one member elected 
by the other eight. A “Consultative Committee” composed of representa- 
tives of producers, consumers and workers is attached to the Authority. 
The High Authority carries on a permanent study of the market. It may 
be called upon, in particular, periodically to draw up non-compulsory 
program forecasts dealing with production, consumption, exports and 
imports; to work out general programs with respect to modernization, 
the orientation of manufacturing and the expansion of productive capac- 
ity; to pronounce upon investment programs and facilitate their carrying 
out, by granting loans to enterprises or by giving its guarantee to loans 
which they may obtain elsewhere; to intervene through appropriate 
measures (production quotas, limitations of imports, determination of 
production priorities, distribution of raw materials, etc.), when large- 
scale fluctuations occur on the market. 

2. The Special Council of Ministers is composed of members of the 
Governments of the participating States, one for each State. It maintains 
the necessary liaison between the powers of the High Authority and 
those retained by each Government. The Council and the High Author- 
ity collaborate by regularly exchanging information and consulting to- 
gether. The Council may be called upon to make decisions, either to con- 
cur with the initiative of the High Authority, or to settle problems that 
directly concern economic activities outside the province of the common 
market. With respect to the voting procedure of the Council, the produc- 

* This synopsis-summary of the Schuman Plan, which was originally proposed by 


French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman in a speech of May 9, 1951, is reprinted from 
News from France, January 15, 1952. 
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tion of each State in relation to that of the common market is taken into 
account. Article 28 provides for a proper balance of votes in favor of the 
countries that produce at least twenty per cent of the total value of coal 
and steel in the Community—that is, France and Germany. Thus, no de- 
cision or concurrence can be reached, either against France and Germany 
together, or against the four other countries together; which means that 
the Council cannot be dominated by a coalition, either of the two princi- 
pal States of the Community, or of the others. 

3. The Common Assembly is composed of 78 delegates of the member 
States, appointed by the various national parliaments or elected by di- 
rect suffrage. The number of delegates is fixed as follows: France—18; 
Germany—18; Italy—18; Belgium—10; The Netherlands—10; Luxem- 
bourg—4. The Assembly is the political organ of democratic control of 
the Community. It may, by a motion of censure adopted by two-thirds of 
the members present and voting, cause the members of the High Au- 
thority to resign in a body. In particular it will pronounce upon the gen- 
eral report that the High Authority will submit to it annually. Moreover, 
it may, by a two-thirds majority, decide upon modifications of the treaty, 
except in regard to constitutional and fundamental provisions. 

4. The Court of Justice is composed of seven judges appointed for six 
years by agreement among the Governments of the member States, with 
a partial change in membership every three years. The Court’s principal 
function is to render its verdict upon appeals presented by member States 
against the decisions of the High Authority. It gives its opinion on all 
proposals concerning the revision of the treaty. Moreover, should the 
functioning of the common market provoke fundamental and persistent 
disturbances in the economy of one of the member States, the Court is 
invested with the special responsibility of judging the merits of the 
appeal made to it by the Government concerned. In case the Court 
annuls either the decisions taken by the High Authority, or the latter’s 
rejection of the appeal made by the Government concerned, the High 
Authority must decide upon the measures to be taken in order to put 
an end to such a situation. 


THE COMMON MARKET 


The aims of the common market are to expand production, to lower 
prices, and to assure the free access of consumers to all the sources of pro- 
duction. It results from the abolition of: a) trade barriers, b) discrimina- 
tory practices with regard to prices and transportation, c) any granting 
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of subsidies and financial aid to, or imposition of special charges upon, 
the productions that have been pooled, which might distort the condi- 
tions of competition, d) restrictive practices leading to the division or the 
exploitation of markets. The abolition and prohibition of these measures 
will take effect at the latest within six months after the High Authority 
starts functioning. 

The Community and the Enterprises —The essential rule of the Com- 
munity is, by eliminating obstacles, to leave the initiative to producers 
and permit the free play of the market. In exceptional periods when a 
crisis or a shortage necessitates intervention, the Community will en- 
trust this intervention to a public authority, acting as the guardian of the 
general interest, and rule out all regulations drawn up by coalitions of 
private interests. Producers (nationalized, private and semi-private en- 
terprises) are thus given the initiative and the responsibility in managing 
their own companies as well as the freedom to form associations. 

In agreeing to a delegation of sovereignty, the States have transferred 
certain of their powers to a supranational High Authority, not to a coali- 
tion of private interests. Cartels are prohibited; only agreements for the 
specialization of enterprises, and for the purchase and sale in common of 
certain specific products, may be authorized by the High Authority, on 
condition that the enterprises concerned do not acquire a predominant 
position on the common market. These authorizations are subject to 
repeal. 

Provisions have been made to deal with excessive concentrations, both 
horizontal concentrations (monopolies) and vertical concentrations 
which result in bringing together under a single ownership or control 
the production of two or more different products. Any transaction in- 
volving a concentration is subject to prior authorization by the High 
Authority. When the operation in question concerns both a coal or steel 
enterprise and an enterprise outside the common market, the High Au- 
thority consults the interested Government. 

In regard to enterprises that have been able, through operations previ- 
ous to the signing of the treaty, to acquire a dominant position over part 
of the market, the High Authority has the right to intervene in case 
this dominant position should be exercised for a purpose contrary to 
the treaty. If given recommendations are not taken into account, the 
High Authority is empowered to fix the prices and the production 
or delivery schedules of the enterprises concerned. 

The Rules of Competition—The system of prices within the Com- 
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munity is fixed by the High Authority, which sees to it that no discrimi- 
natory, restrictive or unfair practices (artificial lowering of prices, dump- 
ing) occur. Moreover, the interests of the Community demand that the 
play of competition be neither distorted by disparities resulting from na- 
tional regulations, nor subsequently disrupted by any action of a member 
State. A difference has been made, however, between regulations existing 
before the treaty, which the States cannot be compelled to modify exten- 
sively, and any subsequent action, of which the States can be required to 
remedy the effects. That is why a transitional period of six months, be- 
ginning when the High Authority starts functioning, has been provided 
for in order to permit the establishment of the common market. 

With respect to the commercial policy of the Community, which nec- 
essarily affects the relations between the Community and the member 
States, regulations have been drawn up concerning customs, import and 
export licenses, and trade agreements. In regard to customs, minimum 
and maximum rates may be fixed by unanimous decision of the Council 
of Ministers upon their proposal by the High Authority; in the matter of 
import and export licenses, each member Government retains its powers; 
as far as trade agreements are concerned, the Governments must inform 
the High Authority of their plans and avoid all clauses interfering with 
the application of the treaty. 

Improvement of the Workers’ Standard of Living.—One of the essen- 
tial objectives of the common market is to raise the standard of living in 
Europe, and, in the first place, to improve the living and working con- 
ditions of labor, to ensure equal progress in these conditions, and to abol- 
ish all forms of competition based upon exploitation of the workers. As 
wages in the coal and steel industries cannot be isolated from the wages 
of the entire labor force in each of the member States, the methods of 
fixing wages and social benefits in the different countries will not be 
modified by the implementation of the treaty. Regulations have been 
drawn up, however, guaranteeing that competition will benefit the work- 
ers. In general, the treaty prohibits wage decreases leading to a decrease 
in labor’s purchasing power and used as a means of permanent economic 
adjustment by enterprises or as a weapon of competition among enter- 
_ prises—as well as the practice of abnormally lowering prices made pos- 
sible by abnormally low wages. The High Authority is empowered, in 
_ these cases, to address the necessary recommendations to the Govern- 
_ ments or the enterprises concerned, after the Consultative Committee, 
in which labor unions are represented, has given its opinion. 
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An important fundamental innovation, moreover, must be noted, that 
is, the creation of a readaptation fund supplied by means of moderate 
levies on the production of coal and steel. This fund is designed to enable 
workers, idle as a result of technological unemployment, either to wait 
for new employment, to learn a new trade or to move to another region. 
The treaty also provides for “non-reimbursable assistance,” to which the 
member Governments will have to contribute and “reimbursable assist- 
ance” granted by the High Authority for the creation of new and eco- 
nomically sound activities capable of assuring productive employment to 
the released workers. 

Finally, the member States have pledged to ensure the free movement 
of labor, and complete wage equality—without any distinction of nation- 
ality—to all coal and steel workers of proven qualifications and possess- 
ing the nationality of one of the member States. 


TRANSITIONAL MEASURES 


The creation of an industrial Community of so great a scope implies 
such over-all changes in relation to the present condition of the markets, 
to the partitioning which divides them, and to the protective measures 
which surround the industries in each country, that only gradually will 
the Community be able to go into full operation. A five-year transition 
period has been provided for, during which the High Authority will 
authorize the practice of fixing prices by zones, and the maintenance of 
national compensatory mechanisms. It will be empowered, in particular, 
to place, on the production of coal in countries where average prices are 
lower than the general average of the Community, an equalization levy, 
of which the ceiling will be 1.5 per cent of the producers’ income during 
the first year, and which will be regularly reduced by 20 per cent each 
year. 

The Belgian mines, in particular, should be improved; the unprofit- 
able part of their production should be replaced by coal from the member 
States, and consumers of Belgian coal should benefit from a reduction in 
prices. As far as the French coal industry is concerned, the decrease in 
production that may be brought about by the establishment of the com- 
mon market may not exceed an annual ceiling of one million tons during 
the period of transition. As for Italy, whose steel industry is undergoing 
complete reorganization, it will be authorized by the High Authority to 
apply, during this same period, annually decreasing customs duties on 
steel products imported from the other member States. | 
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